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This  demographic  analysis  of  the  Hispanic  community  in  Massachu- 
setts was  developed  as  a  means  of  providing  planners  in  human 
service  and  community  development  organizations,  as  well 
as  government  officials  and  others  with  the  information  necessary 
for  program  planning  and  policy  formulation.  The  report 
focuses  on  two  areas.  The  first  is  population  trends,  both 
those  of  the  past  decade  and  projections  for  those  of 
future . 


The  second  is  the  demographic  character  ot  the  Hispani 
community  in  Massachusetts  and  its  policy  implications. 

Population  Trends 


THE  NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE  It  is  well  known  that  Hispanics 
in  the  U.S.  are  growing  at  a  rapid  pace— over  three  times 
faster  than  Blacks  and  over  ten  times  faster  than  Whites. 
This  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  common  prediction  that  Hispanics 
will  become  the  largest  minority  group  in  the  U.S.  within 
this  century.  Three  factors  account  for  this  growth:  fertility, 
age,  and  immigration. 


--Hispanic  women  bear  an  average  of  three  to  fo' 
each,   similar   to   the   fertility   of   White   women 
baby  boom  of   the  1940 's  and   1950*  s.    The  fertility 
women  today  is  much  lower  (1.8  children  per  woman). 
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--While  accurate  immigration  figures  are  difficult  to 
come  by,  it  is  clear  that  immigrants  continue  to  enter  this 
country  from  all  parts  of  Latin  America.  '  Migration  from 
Puerto  Rico  also  augments  the  Hispanic  population  in  the 
continental  U.S. 


MASSACHUSETTS  Trends  in  Massachusetts  are  consistent  with 
national  patterns.  In  fact,  Hispanic  growth  in  Massachusetts 
between  1970  and  1980  was  nearly  twice  the  national  rate. 


--In  1980  there 
representing   2.5% 
1985  Hispanic  population 
total  population. 


were  14  1,580  Hispanics  in  the  Commonwealth, 
of   the   total   population.     The   estimated 


is   222,000,   or  3.8%  of  the  state's 


--While   Blacks   outnumber   Hispanics   in   Boston, 
there   are   almost   as   many   Hispanics   as   Blacks, 
are  the  largest  minority  group  outside  of  Boston,  and 
Blacks  about  1.6  to  1. 
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Demographic  Profile 

NATIONAL  ORIGINS  Massachusetts'  Hispanics  are  mostly  from 
the  Caribbean  basin,  although  there  is  representation  from 
over  a  dozen  Hispanic  countries. 

--Fifty-three  percent  are  Puerto  Rican,  5.5%  Mexicans, 
and  5%  are  Cuban. 

--The  remaining  36%  characterized  in  the  Census  as  "other 
Hispanics"  are  presumed  to  be  primarily  from  the  Dominican 
Republic.   The  balance  are  from  Central  and  South  America. 

Language  Usage 

Hispanics  in  Massachusetts  are  largely  a  first  generation 
immigrant  group  which  retain  its  native  Spanish  language. 

--Three-quarters  of  the  Hispanic  population  is  bilingual 
in  English  and  Spanish,  and  one-fifth  speak  no  English  at 
all. 

--Older  adults  are  less  likely  to  speak  English,  although 
13.9%  of  those  aged  14  to  24  also  speak  no  English.  Given 
the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  population,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  most  children  come  from  households  where  Spanish 
is  the  primary  language. 

Inability  to  speak  English  presents  a  barrier  to  Hispanics 
seeking  services,  jobs,  and  housing,  as  well  as  to  children 
within  the  public  school  system.  Local  institutions  must 
therefore  develop  the  capacity  to  serve  the  Spanish-speaking 
population,  and  efforts  to  teach  English  to  adults  and  children- 
must  extend  beyond  the  traditional  classroom. 

--Transitional  bilingual  education  programs  must  exi^t 
for  school-aged  children,  with  continued  support  tor  tnem 
once  they  have  entered  the  mainstream  classroom. 

--ESL  and  bilingual  job  training  programs  should  be  extended 
for  out-of -school  youth  and  adults. 

--Human  and  social  services  must  be  provided  by  bilingual 
staff. 

--Public  information  materials  must  be  available  in  Spanish. 
Cit  izenship 

--The  majority  of  Hispanics  in  Massachusetts  (82%)  are 
U.S.  citizens;  of  these  9.4%  are  naturalized,  and  the  remainder 
are  citizens  by  birth. 

--Hispanic  U.S.  citizens  include  the  entire  Puerto  Rican 
population,  and  62.6%  of  the  non-Puerto  Ricans . 


A  high  percentage  of  Hispanics  in  Massachusetts  are  citizens 
and  therefore  eligible  to  vote,  yet  voter  registration  remains 
low.  Hispanic  voter  registration  must  be  encouraged,  both 
through  grassroots  efforts  by  community  organizations  and 
by  streamlining  local  registration  procedures  to  facilitate 
Hispanic  participation. 

Age  and  Family  Composition 

The  Hispanic  population  is  young,  containing  many  families 
with  young  children.  Conversely,  the  White  population  is 
aging  and  has  proportionately  fewer  young  families. 

--The  median  age  for  Hispanics  is  21.3  years;  for  Whites 
it  is  31.9  years . 

--Thirty-eight  percent  of  Hispanics  are  under  the  age 
of  16  and  only  3%  are  over  65;  22%  of  Whites  are  under  16 
and  13%  are  senior  citizens. 

--The  typical  Hispanic  family  has  children  under  18,  and 
42%  of  all  Hispanic  families  have  children  under  six.  Less 
than  20%  of  White  families  have  pre-school  aged  children. 

--Thirty-six  percent  of  Hispanic  families  are  headed  by 
single  women,  higher  than  the  national  average. 

The  preponderance  of  families  containing  young  children  and 
headed  by  women  in  t>he  Massachusetts'  Hispanic  community 
suggests  several  policy  issues: 

--Hispanic  women  will  have  greater  prenatal  and  o±ji£_r. 
childbirth-related  medical  needs  than  other  woman. 

--Hispanic  families  will  require  day  care  services,  inrl;iri--ig 
bilingual  day  care. 

--Public  education  will  continue  to  be  a  priority  for 
Hispanics . 

--The  availability  of  the  services  sought  by  single-parent 
households,  such  as  day  care,  after-school  programs,  or  counsel- 
ing, is  crucial  to  the  well-being  of  Hispanic  families. 

Educat  ion 

The  1980  Census  showed  that  in  Massachusetts  Hispanic  adults 
had  the  lowest  level  of  formal  educational  attainment. 

--Only  12%  of  Hispanic  adults  in  Massachusetts  are  college 
graduates. 

--Some  56%  of  Hispanic  young  adults  have  left  school  without 
a  high  school  degree. 
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The  educational  system  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  Hispanics, 
both  in  and  out  of  school: 

--Grade  promotion  and  school  drop-out  patterns  among  Hispanic 
youth  should  be  studied  and  remedial  programs  inst  it  utedT- 

--Bilingual  education  and  ESL  are  important  aspects  of 
public  education  In  Massachusetts ,  ensuring  that  Hispanic 
children  receive  the  same  educat  ional  opport unit  ies  as  their 
English-speaking  peers. 


--Skills  training  programs  for  adults  must  consider  their 
clients'  lack  of  formal  education.  Often  basic  literacy 
and  math  must  be  included  In  job-training  curricula. 

Housing 

Hispanics  in  Massachusetts  are  primarily  renters  (78%)  and 
often  live  in  dilapidated,  overcrowded  structures. 

Shabby,  overcrowded  housing  for  this  young  population  can 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  physical  and  emotional  develop- 
ment of  children.  It  also  discourages  residential  stability. 
Policy  needs  include: 
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the  Hispanic  community  to  promote  home  ownership  programs, 
and  housing  rehabilitation  and  construction  for  low  income 
families . 


Employment 

Many  Hispanics  migrate  to  Massachusetts  to  pursue  employment 
opportunities.  Yet  many  cannot  find  work  and  those  who  are 
employed  are  stuck  in  low-paying  jobs  in  the  secondary  sector 
of  the  economy  with  little  mobility. 

--The  labor  force  participation  rate  for  Hispanics  (57.6%) 
is  similar  to  that  of  Whites  (64.8%),  but  Latino  unemployment 
is  more  than  three  times  as  common  as  White  unemployment. 
In  1984,  the  unemployment  rate  of  Hispanics  was  16.4%,  compared 
to  4.6%  for  Whites. 

--Most  employed  Hispanics  work  in  manufacturing  (41.3%) 
generally  as  machine  operators  and  assemblers;  or  in  service 
industries  (30.2%). 


--There  is  a  need  to  expand  vocational  training,  ESL , 
and  job-related  support  services,  ideally  in  collaboration 
with  local  industries. 

--Protections  for  workers  in  low-paying  jobs  must  be 
maintained . 

Income  and  Poverty 

Hispanics  in  Massachusetts  comprise  a  poor  working  class 
community  with  lower  family  incomevs  than  those  of  any  other 
group  in  the  state.  Many  more  Hispanics  than  Whites  are 
considered  below  poverty  level  (36%  to  65%),  but  Hispanics 
do  not  receive  public  assistance  as  frequently  as  would 
be  expected  given  their  low  incomes. 

--In  spite  of  their  similar  labor  force  participation 
patterns  noted  above,  Hispanic  families  earn  about  half 
of  what  White  families  earn. 

--Female-headed  Hispanic  families  are  particularly  disadvan- 
taged, earning  49  cents  to  every  dollar  earned  by  Hispanic 
two-parent  families.  The  typical  Hispanic  female-headed 
household  in  Massachusetts  in  1979  took  home  approximately 
$400  per  month  to  cover  utilities,  health,  food  and  clothing 
for  four  family  members . 

--The  Hispanic  poverty  rate  in  Massachusetts  (36%)  is 
six  times  greater  than  that  of  Whites  (6%).  Yet,  Hispanics 
are  only  2.4  times  as  likely  to  be  receiving  public  assistance. 
Hispanics  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  Federal  Budget 
cuts  in  recent  years. 

In   some   ways,   poverty   is   a   symptom  of   the  employment   and 

educational   disadvantages   discussed   above.  Yet   there   are 

many  public  initiatives  that  can  ameliorate  the  hardships 
faced  by  the  poor: 


--A   major   public   education   effort 
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encourage  Hispanics  to  utilize 

human  serv 

ices  . 

--Funders   of  human   service  organizations   should   contr 

act 

with  existing  Hispanic  service 

providers . 

Political  Participation 

As  was  previously  indicated,  82%  of  Massachusetts'  Hispanics 
are  U.S.  citizens,  but  Hispanic  political  participation. 
in  the  state  has  never  been  high. 
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--Low  participation  can  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
vouthfulness  of  the  population.  Fourty-two  percent  of 
the  population  is  under  18  and  therefore  ineligible  to 
vote.  Furthermore,  those  in  the  18  to  24  category,  while 
eligible  to  vote,  do  so  less  frequently  than  their  elders 
across  all  races. 

Elected  officials  and  community  leaders  cannot  sit  back 
and  wait  for  changing  demographics  to  alter  the  level  of 
Hispanic  political  participation. 

--Visible  voter  registration  campaigns  must  bring  the 
voting  issue  to  Hispanics  in  their  homes,  their  community 
centers  and  commercial  areas. 

--Hispanic  leaders  should  be  appointed  to  the  Commissions, 
which  currently  have  no  Hispanic  representative,  and  Hispanics 
should  be  deputized  to  register  eligible  voters. 

--Local   organizations   should   incorporate   Hispanics   into 


their  boards  to 

encourage  Latino 

representation  in  city-wide 

inst  itut  ions . 

This   will   enable 

such   organizations   to   be 

more   responsive 

to   the   Hispanic 

community,   and   will   also 

develop  the  expertise  of  the  Hispanic  leadership 


